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with brush, and a long chain of coolies poured water over it continuously. This was my first experience of roughing it "in the blue."
We had a merry open-air dinner party dressed in pyjamas. Our conversation turned on the joys of escaping from civilisation and living the simple life. It has been better expressed recently in that song-hit "Binga binga bungle, I don't want to leave the jungle. No, no, no, no, NO!"
Next morning we set off early on shikar, riding camels, and equipped with one shot-gun among us. As I do not care for shooting or killing in any form, I did not compete for the gun, and watched my companions waste a good deal of ammunition.
Anxiously and laboriously I wrote out in long-hand, on a Press telegraph form, my first story for a London newspaper —an account of the desert camp, how the airmen had made their forced landing with the amphibian undamaged, adding some account also of their previous adventures. Then, with great reluctance, I said good-bye. Plenderleith, to whom I must have appeared as an exceptionally green and inexperienced young man, looked at me doubtfully as he said, politely, "I hope you get back all right." Actually I did safely reach Bombay, but, in contrast, they did not complete their world flight, which was eventually abandoned in the Kurile Islands, north-east of Japan. I filed my message at Luni Junction, and sceptically left it in the hands of an Indian telegraphist who pored over it by lamplight as if he were tackling a Torquemada crossword puzzle. He did a fine job with my crabbed writing, ruined by years of police-court reporting, and later I had the satisfaction of seeing a long column in the Times of India. My greatest moment was three weeks later when the mail arrived from London with The Times showing that I had secured a short "top" on the foreign page.
My biggest story and finest opportunity came with the sting and unexpectedness of a hard catch in the slips. I fumbled it badly at first, yet, in the end, somehow managed to hold it. Looking into the office one night just beforech: " What time's the next train to Delhi? " he asked.
